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MILITARY OR CIVIL RULE 


IN MANCHURIA? 





‘T° HE wholesale resignations of Japanese civil- 

ian officials in the Kwantung leased territory 
on October 18 gives evidence of the sharp internal 
conflict over Manchurian policy that has devel- 
oped in Japan. By raising the most acute issue 
in Japanese politics—military versus civil rule— 
this conflict seriously threatens the stability of 
the newly-formed Okada Cabinet. Up to the pres- 
ent Japanese “big business,’”’ working through the 
Overseas Ministry and the Kwantung civilian au- 
thorities, has successfully retained its grip on the 
South Manchuria Railway as well as its influence 
in general Manchurian affairs. On September 14, 
however, the Okada Cabinet sanctioned a scheme 
for reorganization of the Japanese administrative 
organs in Manchuria which would establish the 
army as the supreme authority in Japan’s new 
colonial enterprise. A wave of protest against 
this plan culminated in the resignations of Octo- 
ber 18, indicating that the vested interests in 
Japan are determined to put up a stiff struggle 
before they relinquish their present political van- 
‘age points in Manchuria. 


Since early August a triangular contest over 
the scope and nature of the Manchurian reforms 
had been under way between the War, Foreign 
and Overseas Ministries. As the Prime Minister 
also held the portfolio of the Overseas Ministry, 
the latter was left without a defender in its own 
right. Certain Japanese sources even intimate 
that the army, during the negotiations in June 
attending the formation of the new Cabinet, had 
obtained as the price of its support of Premier 
Okada a pledge that he would favor satisfactory 
administrative reform in Manchuria. The “com- 
promise” plan finally drawn up by Premier Okada 
embodied four major points: 


1. Jurisdiction over Manchurian affairs, now vested 
in the Overseas Ministry, shall be transferred to a new 
Manchurian Bureau within the Cabinet to be composed 
of both military officers and civilian officials. (The 





War Minister demands that the director-general of this 

bureau shall be a military officer.) 

2. The Commander of the Kwantung Army shall 
continue to hold the concurrent post of Ambassador to 
“Manchoukuo.” 

3. The Ambassador shall supervise the undertakings 
of the South Manchuria Railway Company and the ad- 
ministration of concession areas in the railway zone. 

4. The Ambassador shall exercise authority over the 
Kwantung Governor, who shall be reduced to the rank 
of a prefectural governor and whose jurisdiction shall 
be limited to the Kwantung leased territory. 

While these reforms were still under considera- 
tion, resentment had been expressed by mass 
meetings of the Kwantung government’s officials 
throughout Manchuria. The 15,000 civil and police 
officials who resigned on October 18 included thou- 
sands at Dairen and hundreds in the concession 
areas administered by the Kwantung government. 
Two of the high officials of the Overseas Min- 
istry also tendered their resignations—a direct 
slap at Premier Okada, acting head of their de- 
partment. The resignation of the 5,000 Kwan- 
tung policemen, who face replacement by the 
Kwantung Gendarmerie (army police) under the 
reform plan, virtually constitutes a civil rebellion. 
General K. Dohihara, army intriguer and general 
agent, established headquarters at Dairen on Oc- 
tober 18 with authority to cope with the Kwan- 
tung agitation, even to the extent of proclaiming 
martial law and using force. The way in which 
this struggle has split the Japanese administra- 
tive system in Manchuria is illustrated by the 
statement attributed to the Mukden police chief 
(the printing of which by the Japan Advertiser led 
the police to confiscate the undistributed copies) : 

“The Manchurian population does not enjoy the mili- 
tary administration. The army has fired all the vil- 
lages along a road stretching twenty miles between 
Shanchengchen and Tunghua, alleging that they were 
harboring bandits. We question whether that is the 
way to enhance the Manchurian people’s friendship.” 
Notwithstanding this vigorous resistance, Pre- 

mier Okada reported to the Emperor on Octo- 














ber 18 that the Cabinet intended to maintain its 
position. It is rapidly drafting bills for the 
necessary appropriations to make the Manchurian 
reforms effective. These bills will be presented to 
the Privy Council and the Diet, which will meet 
in special session within a few weeks. Legislative 
opposition, in this case, is not the most important 
factor. Much more serious is the length to which 
the Kwantung agitation, which already amounts 
to a political strike, may be carried. It is not at 
all certain that the Okada government will be able 
to survive the burning issues raised by this 


dispute. T. A. BISSON 
Easing the Central European Tension 


The identical communiqués of the Little En- 
tente and the Balkan Entente, published on Octo- 
ber 19 in Belgrade, have temporarily eased the 
grave crisis precipitated by the Marseilles assas- 
sination. On the day following King Alexander’s 
funeral the Foreign Ministers of Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece, com- 
prising these ententes, issued two statements de- 
manding “calm, pacific and objective” cooperation 
of all states in establishing the real guilt for the 
assassination and in preventing further terrorist 
crimes. The communiqués further declared that 
the Marseilles murder was a matter of interna- 
tional concern, since it had been caused by factors 
operating outside Yugoslavia’s frontiers. The 
tone of these statements, however, was studiously 
quiet, no country being directly charged with com- 
plicity, although public attention in Yugoslavia 
is being concentrated on Budapest, since the Croat 
assassin was apparently trained at the Janka 
Puszta terrorist camp in Hungary. The fact that 
Italy has harbored a similar camp is being soft- 
pedalled in Belgrade, which is anxious to avoid 
trouble with Rome for the time being. The 
sources from which these international terrorists 
have received financial support are obscure, while 
the strict police supervision of foreigners exist- 
ing in all European countries seems to imply that 
training camps such as those on Hungarian and 
Italian soil could not have been maintained with- 
out at least the tacit consent of the authorities. 
The problem of terrorist bands, which may come 
before the League Council at its November ses- 
sion, thus involves many delicate questions. 


Meanwhile the Yugoslav regency is attempting 
to stabilize its position and to follow the policies 
of the late King Alexander. The Cabinet resigned 
on October 20 in accordance with the wishes of 
Prince Paul, and after negotiations with former 
opposition leaders was reconstituted on October 
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23 in practically its original form. M. Uzuno- 
vitich remains Prime Minister, and both Foreign 
Minister Jeftitch and Finance Minister Gjorge- 
vitch have retained their portfolios, the only im- 
portant addition to the list being General Zhivko- 
vitch, in whom Alexander had great confidence, 
and who now heads the War Ministry. The sig- 
nificant omission of prominent Croat and Serb op- 
position leaders from the new government lends 
color to the report that Prince Paul demanded, 
among other conditions, that all Ministers oppose 
any federalistic scheme for the reorganization of 
Yugoslavia. If that is the case, the future of the 
South Slav Kingdom may be marked by increas- 
ing turbulence and unrest. 


In foreign affairs the Regency seems deter- 
mined to pursue a pro-French policy, and its 
evident desire not to antagonize Rome may indi- 
cate that a rapprochement with Italy is not im- 
possible. That Hungary is worried by these 
developments is indicated by the action of Prime 
Minister Goemboes in proceeding to Poland on 
October 19 despite the international tension 
caused by the assassination of Alexander. Hun- 
gary apparently feels the urgent necessity of 
finding friends abroad, but after two days in War- 
saw Goemboes was able to secure only relatively 
unimportant pacts dealing with intellectual and 
trade cooperation. 

While the international situation remains 
tense, the determination of the powers not to al- 
low Marseilles to become a second Sarajevo is 


evident. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
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wealth, by E. H. Palmer. New York, Oxford University 
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